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E.K.'S CLASSICAL ALLUSIONS 
The Epistle to Gabriel Harvey: 

The striking simile, 

In whom whenas this our Poet hath bene much traueiled and 
throughly redd, how could it be, (as that worthy Oratour sayde) 
but that walking in the sonne, although for other cause he walked, 
yet needes he mought be sunburnt, 

comes from Cicero. The ' worthy Oratour ' is Antonius, in De 
Oratore, ii, 14, 60, 

ut, cum in sole ambulem, etiam si ego aliam ob causam ambulem, 
fieri natura tamen ut colorer, sic cum istos libros . . . studiosius 
legerim, sentio illorum tactu orationem meam quasi colorari. 

In Mod. Lang. Notes, xxiv, 30-31, a contributor discusses the 
passage, 

For, if my memory fayle not, Tullie, in that book wherein he 
endeuoureth to set forth the paterne of a perfect Oratour, sayth 
that ofttimes an auncient worde maketh the style seeme graue, 
and as it were reuerend: no otherwise then we honour and reuer- 
ence gray heares, for a certein religious regard, which we haue 
of old age. 

This, he says, undoubtedly refers to Cicero, De Oratore, iii, 38. 
Perhaps it refers rather to Cicero's Orator, 50, 169, 

Habet autem ut in aetatibus auctoritatem senectus, sic in exem- 
plis antiquitas, quae quidem apud me ipsum valet plurimum. 

On the passage, 

For albe amongst many other faultes it specially be obiected of 
Valla against Liuie, and of other against Saluste, that with ouer 
much studie they affect antiquitie, etc., 

193 
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Professor G. Gregory Smith says, " See Valla's Emendationes in 
Livium de hello Punico, in the Paris edition of Livy, 1573 " (Eliza- 
bethan Critical Essays, i, 381). He refers also to Roger Ascham's 
criticism of Sallust, in his treatise Of Imitation. 

" So great delight tooke the worthy Poete Alceus to behold a 
blemish in the ioynt of a wel shaped body." Cicero, Nat. Deor. i, 
28, 79, " Naevus in articulo pueri delectat Alcaeum." 

" If they happen to here an olde word albeit very naturall and 
significant, crye out streight way, that we speak no English, but 
gibbrish, or rather such, as in old time Euanders mother spake." 
Cp. Aulus Gellius, N. A. i, 10, 2, " tu autem proinde quasi cum 
matre Evandri nunc loquare, sermone abhinc multis annis iam 
desito uteris." 

" Or as that same Pythia, when the traunce came upon her, Os 
rabidum fera corda domans &c." A loose quotation from Virgil, 
Aen. vi, 80. 

In Mod. Lang. Notes, xxiv, 10, I suggested that the passage, 

following the example of the best and most auncient Poetes, which 
deuised this kind of wryting, being both so base for the matter, and 
homely for the manner, at the first to trye theyr habilities; and 
as young birdes, that be newly crept out of the nest, by little first 
to proue theyr tender wyngs, before they make a greater flyght. 
... So flew Virgile, as not yet well feeling his winges, etc., 

should be compared with the ' Prologue ' to the Egloges of Alexan- 
der Barclay, 

Therefore wise Poetes, to sharpe and proue their wit, 

In homely iestes wrote many a merry fit, 

Before they durst be of audacitie 

Tauenture thinges of weyght and grauitie. . . . 

The birde unused first flying from her nest 

Dare not aduenture, and is not bolde nor prest 

With winges abroade to flye as doth the olde, etc. 

There is an earlier expression of the same fancy in Poliziano's dis- 
course on Virgil, Manto, 202-213 (1482), 

Namque meus timido qui rura et pascua versu 
Hactenus excoluit, stimulis tandem acribus actus 
Dediscetque metum validasque in pectora vires 
Contrahet, attonitoque canet fera pectine bella. 
Qualis adhuc brevibus quae vix bene fidere pinnis 
Coepit avis, matrem primo nidosque loquaces 
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Circumit et crebrum patula super arbore sidit; 
Colligit mde animos sensim, et vicina volatu 
Stagna legit, terrasque capit captasque relinquit, 
Lascivitque fuga; tandem et sublimia tranat 
Nubila, et iratis audens se credere ventis 
In spatia excurrit, iustisque eremigat alis. 

The General Argument: 

On E.K.'S etymology of the word ' Aeglogues,' 

They were first of the G-reekes, the inuentours of them called 
Aeglogwi, as it were alyiiv, or alyovby.wv \byoi, that is, Goteheards 

tales, 

Professor Herford says, " This notion, first enounced by Petrarch 
(Warton)," etc. But the notion is probably much earlier than 
Petrarch. And something of the sort is enounced in an ancient 
Life of Virgil which is preserved in a manuscript of the 9th 
century (Vita Gudiana n) : 

Egogla dicitur quasi egaloga, quia ega dicitur capra, logos sermo. 
Inde egogla. dicitur sermo de capris. 

" For although in Virgile and others the speakers be more shep- 
heards then Goteheards, yet Theocritus . . . maketh Goteheards 
the persons and authors of his tales." Not always, even in his 
strictly bucolic Idyls. He introduces also shepherds, neatherds, 
and reapers. 

" The olde Astrologers and Philosophers, namely the reuerend 
Andalo, and Macrobius in his holydayes of Saturne." A curious 
pair. The ' reuerend Andalo ' seems to be Andalo di Negro ( or 
Andalone de Negri), Boccaccio's teacher in astronomy. For some 
account of him, and of his works, see E. H. Wilkins, MLN. xxi, 
212 ff. As for Macrobius, see Saturn, i, 12, 5. 

Eclogue i, 1. " As sometime did Virgil (shadow himself) under 
the name of Tityrus." An allusion to Virgil's First Eclogue. 

i, 57. " Imitateth Virgils verse, Eusticus es, Cory don, nee mu- 
nera curat Amyntas." Eel. ii, 56. 

i, 59. " Plato in his dialogue called Alcybiades." See Plato, 
Alcibiades i, 131 C. The other allusions in this note may be to 
such passages as Xenophon, Symposium, viii, and Maximus Tyrius, 
xxi, 8 h. Lueian's " defence of execrable and horrible sinnes of 
forbidden and unlawful fleshlinesse " might be hard to find. 
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i, 60. " Ouide shadoweth hys loue under the name of Corynna." 
Ovid, Tr. iv, 10, 60, " nomine non vero dicta Corinna mihi." " So 
doth Aruntius Stella euery 'where call his Lady Asteris and Ian- 
this, albe it is wel knowen that her right name was Violantilla : as 
witnesseth Statius in his Epithalamium." Aruntius Stella (Con- 
sul about 101 A. D.) was a patron and friend of the poets Statius 
and Martial. Statius wrote a long poem on the occasion of his 
marriage, ' Epithalamion in Stellam et Violentillam,' Silvae, i, 2. 
Part of E.K.'S statement is based on line 197 of this poem, 
" Asteris et vatis totam cantata per urbem." The fact that Stella 
called his lady ' Ianthis ' in his poems is recorded by Martial, " vel 
Stellae cantata meo quas flevit Ianthis" (vii, 14, 5). 

ii, 33. "The saying is borrowed of Mimus Publianus." One 
of the Sententiae of Publilius (or Publius) Syrus, a mime- writer 
of the Caesarian age. 

ii, 63. " The name (sc. Phyllis) is usuall in Theocritus, Virgile, 
and Mantuane." It is ' usuall ' in Virgil, but does not occur in 
Theocritus. 

ii, 215. " As Virgile also sayeth : Saxa gemunt grauido &c." 
This is not in Virgil, or in any of the poems commonly ascribed 
to him. 

iii, 1. The Idyl here ascribed to Theocritus is now ascribed to 
Bion (no. iv). 

iii, 16. " As saith Tacitus." This story of Flora is not given 
by Tacitus. Perhaps it is derived from Lactantius, Inst, i, 20, 6. 
The name ' Andronica ' is not given by our Latin dictionaries. 

iii, 17. " As sayth Macrobius." Saturn, i, 12, 19 (one of many 
explanations quoted) . 

iii, 33. Love with "winges of purple; so is he feyned of the 
Poetes." Cp. Ovid, Rem. Am. 701, "nee nos purpureas pueri 
resecabimus alas." 

iii, 40. " Virgils verse, Est mihi namque domi pater, est iniusta 
noverca &c." Virgil, Eel. iii, 33. 

iii, 79. The elegy of Propertius referred to is iii, 12. " Mo- 
schus his Idyllion of wandring love " is Idyl i. 

iii, 97. " I remember that in Homer it is sayd of Thetis," etc. 
This story is not in Homer. It is implied in Statius, Aclill. i, 134, 
and told in detail by Servius, on A en. vi, 57. The explanation 
quoted from Eustathius is hard to find— if ' Eustathius ' is the 
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commentator on Homer. Perhaps it is derived from Fulgentius, 
Myth, iii, 7, " quod venae quae in talo sunt ad renum et femorum 
et virilium rationem pertineant, unde et aliquae venae usque ad 
pollicem tendunt. . . . Nam et Orfeus ilium esse principalem 
libidinis indieat locum/' etc. The statement of ' Hipocrates ' con- 
cerning certain veins about the ear may be found in the treatise 
Be Aere, Aquis et Locis, xxix (ed. Ermerins). 

iv, 26. "Myrto the most excellent Poete Theocritus his dearl- 
ing." Cp. Id. vii, 97, " Simichidas loves Myrto as goats love the 
spring " (where ' Simichidas ' is commonly identified with Theo- 
critus himself). "Himera the worthy e Poete Stesichorus hys 
Idole." Unknown to our classical dictionaries. ' Himera ' was a 
town in Sicily where Stesichorus lived. 

iv, 42. E.K. (like Spenser in this passage) makes Helicon 
" the name of a f ountaine at the f oote of Parnassus," but adds that 
it is the name " also of a mounteine in Baeotia, out of which floweth 
the famous Spring Castalius." To the classical poets Helicon was 
a mountain range in Boeotia, and the Castalian Spring was at the 
foot of Mt. Parnassus. Chaucer, Lydgate and Skelton speak of 
Helicon as a spring or well. 

iv, 46. " Hesiodus apjvpeov fieXos." Not in Hesiod. 

iv, 50. For the story of Syrinx, cp. Ovid, M. i, 704-711. The 
two lines quoted from Homer are Iliad, ii, 196-7. 

iv, 86. For the story of Niobe, cp. Ovid, M. vi, 170 ff. 

iv, 100. The verse quoted from Virgil's 'Epigrams,' " Signat 
cuncta manu, loquiturque Polymnia gestu," comes from a short 
poem De Musis, or De Musarum Inventis, which was in the 16th 
century ascribed to Ausonius. The poem is given in Scaliger's 
Catalecta Virgilii etc., and in Eiese's Anthologia Latina, No. 664. 

iv, 109. "Homer onely addeth a fourth (s. Pasithea)." In 
the Iliad, xiv, 276, Pasithea is called " one of the younger Graces." 
The ' Theodontius ' who is quoted here must be the ' Theodontius ' 
who is very often quoted as an authority in Boccaccio's Genealogia 
deorum gentilium. He is not, however, mentioned in Boccaccio's 
chapter on the Graces. "And Boccace saith, that they (sc. the 
Graces) be painted naked ... the one hauing her backe towards 
us, and her face fromwarde, as proceeding from us : the other two 
toward us, noting double thanke to be due to us for the benefit we 
haue done." Cp. Oeneal. deor. gentil. v, 35, "Has . . . dicunt 
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nudas incedere et inuicem uinctas ; ac ex eis duas facie ad nos esse 
conuersas, cum tergum tertia uertat. Quid autem in hoc senserint 
veteres excutiendum est. . . . Vel aliter: siquid enim in homi- 
nem gratum miseris, ab eo in te duplum seu maius redire videbis," 
etc. 

iv, 122. For the note on ' Chloris,' see Ovid, F. v. 197-212. 

iv, 124. "When Neptune and Minerua stroue for the naming 
of the citie of Athens," etc. Servius, on Virgil, Geor. i, 12, " Cum 
Neptunus et Minerva de Athenarum nomine contenderent, placuit 
diis, ut eius nomine civitas appellaretur, qui munus melius morta- 
libus obtulisset. Tunc Neptunus percusso litore equum, animal 
bellis aptum, produxit; Minerva iacta hasta olivam creavit, quae 
res est melior comprobata et pacis insigne." 

iv, Embleme. " This Poesye is taken out of Virgile." Aen. i, 
327-8. 

v, 54. " Eusebius in his fifte booke de Preparat. Euang." See 
ch. 17. "Plutarch, in his booke of the ceasing of oracles." De 
defectu Oraculorum, cap. 17. The " demaund of the Emperoure 
Tiberius " is part of Plutarch's story. 

v, 57. " The commen prouerb, Malim inuidere mihi omnes 
quam miserescere." Cp. Erasmus, Adagia, 1044 B, "Nihil tam 
vulgari sermone iactatum, quam haec sententia: Praestat invidio- 
sum esse quam miserabilem." Erasmus quotes Pindar, Pyth. i, 
85, KpecrcroDv yap ol/crtp/Aov fyOovos, also Herodotus, iii, 52. 

v, 69. "Epitaphe of the ryotous king Sardanapalus . . . thus 
translated by Tullie, ' Haec habui quae edi, quaeque exaturata 
libido Hausit, at ilia manent multa ac praeclara relicta.' " Cicero, 
Tusc. Disp. v, 35, 101 (where the modern texts have habeo instead 
of habui, and iacent instead of manent). 

v, 142. " Atlas . . . who (as the Grekes say) did first fynd out 
the hidden courses of the starres, by an excellent imagination. 
Wherefore the poetes feigned, that he susteyned the firmament on 
hys shoulders." Cp. Servius, on Aen. i, 741, " hie quod annum in 
tempora diviserit et primus stellarum cursus vel circulorum vel 
siderum transitus naturasque descripserit, caelum dictus est susti- 
nere." E.K. gives a rather confusing blend of two ancient stories, 
that Atlas was a brother of Prometheus (Hesiod, Theog. 507 ff.), 
and that he was an African king (Servius, he. cit.). 

v, 205. " The saying of Andromache to Ascanius in Virgile, Sic 
oeulus, sic ille manus, sic ora ferebat." Aen. iii, 490. 
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v, Embleme. " A peece of Theognis verse." Hard to find in 
Theognis. Professor C. W. E. Miller gives me a phrase from Pin- 
dar, Frag. 233 (257), itkttov 8' cnriGTOis ovSe'v. 

vi, 10. " Diodorus Syculus description of it " (sc. Mesopota- 
mia). See, perhaps, xvii, 17, 3 (of the well watered country of 
the Uxii). 

vi, 25. " Musaeus sayth, that in Heroes eyther eye there satte 
a hundred graces." De Herone et Leandro, 65. 

vi, 43. " Virgils verse, Ipse ego cana legam tenera lanugine 
mala." Virgil, Eel. ii, 51. 

vi, 68. For the story of Pan, Phoebus and Midas, cp. Ovid, Met. 
xi, 153-179. 

vi, 81. " Tullie calleth Lentulus, Deum vitae suae, s. the God 
of hys lyfe." Cicero, Post Red. in Senatu, iv, 8, " P. Lentulus, 
parens ac deus nostra e vitae." 

vii, 12. " Seneca his verse, Decidunt celsa grauiore lapsu." Ap- 
parently not in Seneca; perhaps a misquotation of Horace, Od. ii, 
10, 10, " celsae graviore casu Decidunt turres." 

vii, 59. " Diodorus Syc. of the hyl Ida." The passage alluded 
to is xvii, 7, 6-7. But Spenser was thinking less of Diodorus Sicu- 
lus and Mt. Ida than of ' good old Mantuan ' and his description 
of the Terrestrial Paradise. The " hyllye place Where Titan ryseth 
from the mayne " is translated from Mantuan, Eel. viii, 45, " Esse 
locum memorant, ubi surgit ab aequore Titan," etc. Mantuan 
reflects a common mediaeval tradition (based upon Ezekiel. xxviii, 
13-16) which placed the Terrestrial Paradise on a lofty mountain 
in the far East. 

vii, 64. " The Shepheard is Endymion." Classical tradition 
puts the long sleep of Endymion on Mt. Latmus, not on Mt. Ida, 
and in Spenser's Epithalamion, 380, he is called "the Latmian 
shephard." See Servius, on Virgil, Geor. iii, 391. 

vii, 85. " Of thone speaketh Mantuane, and of thother Theo- 
critus." 'Melampode' is mentioned by Mantuan, Eel. viii, 17; 
' teribinth,' by Theocritus, Epigr. i, 6. The quotation from Theo- 
critus is badly mangled, perhaps by the printer. 

vii, 146-7. The notes on Helen and Paris follow the usual 
classical story. 

vii, 154. " The transformed Cow To : So called because that in 
the print of a Cowes foote, there is figured an I in the middest of 
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an 0." This statement is probably based on a passage of Ovid, 
Met. i, 649, " Littera pro verbis, quam pes in pulvere duxit, Corpo- 
ris indicium mutati triste peregit," where the old Italian commen- 
tator Eaphael Eegius has, " Bouis enim pes i & o litteras exprimere 
uidetur" (Venice ed., 1497). 

vii, 219. " The poet Aeschylus, that was brayned with a shell- 
fishe." Valer. Max. ix, 12; Aelian, De Nat. Animal, vii, 16; Pliny, 
N.H.x,3,7. 

viii, 19. " According to Virgile, Infelix o semper ouis pecus." 
Eel. iii, 3. 

viii, 26. "So also do Theocritus and Virgile feigne pledges of 
their strife." Cp. Theocritus, v, 22-30, Virgil, Eel. iii, 29 ff. 

viii, 27. " Such pretie descriptions euerywhere useth Theocritus 
to bring in his Idyllia." Cp. Id. i, 31 ff. ; also Moschus, Id. ii, 
43-62. 

viii, 131. " So saith Virgile, Et vitula tu dignus, et hie &c." 
Eel. iii, 109. 

ix, 54. " Imitating Horace, Debes ludibrium ventis." A loose 
quotation from Od. i, 14, 15-16, " nisi ventis Debes ludibrium." 

ix, 76. " Translated out of Mantuane." Eel. vi, 8-9, " sperata 
videntur Magna, velut maius reddit distantia lumen." 

ix,. 240. " Ouids verse translated, Quod caret alterna requie, 
durabile non est." Ovid, Her. iv, 89. 

ix, Embleme. " This is the saying of Narcissus in Ouid." Met. 
iii, 466. 

x, 1. " This Aeglogue is made in imitation of Theocritus his xvi. 
Idilion. . . . And the lyke also is in Mantuane." The reference 
to Theocritus is right. As for Mantuan, see Eel. v. 

x, 21. "Plato, who in his first booke de Legibus sayth," etc. 
This confused statement about " the solemne feastes called Pane- 
gyrica," with the distinction between the terms ' vates ' and ' poet,' 
is not in Plato's " first booke de Legibus." It might be hard to 
find anywhere. 

x, 27. " That memorable history of Alexander : to whom when 
as Timotheus the great Musitian playd the Phrygian melodie," etc. 
The exact story is hard to find. Dion Chrysostom, Or. i, 1, tells 
of a flute-player Timotheos playing before Alexander, and Plutarch 
has a similar story about Alexander and the musician Antigenidas 
(De Alex. s. virt. s. fort., ii, 2). The famous Timotheus is said 
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to have died the year before Alexander was born. " Wherefore 
Plato and Aristotle forbid the Arabian Melodie from children and 
youth/' etc. This also might be hard to find. 

x, 28. " Orpheus . . . recouered his wife Eurydice .from hell." 
Virgil and Ovid tell only of "his half regained Eurydice." 'E. 
K.' seems to accept Spenser's unusual version, " did fetch . . . 
withouten leaue," etc. 

x, 32. For the story of Argus, cp. Ovid, Met. i, 623-722. 

x, 55. " The Eomish Tityrus, wel knowen to be Virgile." Spen- 
ser is paraphrasing Mantuan here, Eel. v, 86, " Tityrus (ut f ama 
est) sub Maecenate vetusto," etc. Cp., also, Calpurn. iv, 62; 
Kernes, ii, 84; Boccaccio, Eel. i, 82-85, x, 66. 

x, 57. " In labouring of lands is (meant) hys Bucoliques." By 
' Bucoliques ' E.K. means Virgil's Oeorgics. Cp. Fletcher's Elder 
Brother, i, 2, 132, where the name ' Bucolicks ' is applied to the 
third book of the Oeorgics: "and to cure your herds His Bucolicks 
is a masterpiece." 

x, 65. " A most eloquent Oration of Tullies." Pro Archia (x, 
24) . The story that Alexander spared the house and kin of Pindar 
is reported by Pliny, N. H. vii, 29, 109, and by Arrian, Anabasis, 
i, 9, 10. Plutarch says that at the sacking of Thebes Alexander 
spared the descendants of Pindar (Alex, xi), and Dion Chrysostom 
states that he "bid spare the house of Pindarus" (ii, 33). The 
marvelous story of Darius' coffer of silver and the two books of 
Homer may be based on Plutarch's two statements, that Alexander 
constantly laid a special copy of the Iliad under his pillow (Alex. 
viii), and that, finding a precious casket among the property of 
Darius, he announced that he would keep the Iliad in it (Alex. 
xxvi; cp. Pliny, N. H. vii, 29, 10«). The association of Ennius 
with Scipio is well known; cp. Cicero, Pro Archia, ix, 22. 

x, 100. " Mantuanes saying, Vacuum curis diuina cerebrum 
Poscit." Not in the extant poems of Mantuan. 

x, 105. " That comen verse, Faecundi calices quern non fecere 
disertum." From Horace, Ep. i, 5, 19. Cp. Thomas Nash, To 
the Gentlemen Students of Both Universities, "that proverbiall 
faecundi calices." 

x, 113. "As is said in Virgile, Sola Sophocleo tua carmina 
digna cothurno." Virgil, Eel. viii, 10. " And the like in Horace, 
Magnum loqui, nitique cothurno." Horace, A. P. 280, ' magnum- 
que loqui,' etc. 
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x, 114. " Bellona, the goddesse of battaile, that is, Pallas." 
The identification of Bellona with Pallas is not classical, though 
Boccaccio has, " Minerva ... a nonnullis Bellona appellata est," 
Geneal. Deor. Genttt. v, 48. Perhaps Spenser's ' queint Bellona 
is the Cappadocian goddess who was brought to Borne during the 
first Mithridatic war. Cp. Martial, xii, 57, 11, 'nee turba cessat 
entheata Bellonae." " As Lucian sayeth " (of the birth of Pallas) . 
Dial. deor. 8. 

x, 118. " As Ouid sayth, Aut si earminibus." Not in the mod- 
ern texts of Ovid. 

xi, 53. " As saith Virgile, Melpomene Tragico proclamat maesta 
boatu." The Latin verse comes from the poem De Musis mentioned 
above, on iv, 100. In Geoffroi Linocier's Mythologia Musarum 
(printed at Paris in 1583) the verse is attributed to Virgil: " Tra- 
goediis praesidere putabatur Melpomene, ut testatur Virgilius hoc 
carmine : Melpomene tragico proclamat moesta boatu." 

xi, 55. " So is Hecuba of Euripides, and Tantalus brought in 
of Seneca." " The ghost of Tantalus appears in Seneca's Thyestes, 
that of Polydorus in Euripides' Hecuba. Kirke's statement is 
somewhat confused" (C. H. Herford). 

xi, 148. "A common verse, Clotho colum baiulat, Lachesis 
trahit, Atropos occat." Anthol Lat. 792 B., "Tres sunt fatales 
quae ducunt fila sorores: Clotho colum baiulat, Lachesis trahit, 
Atropos occat." 

xi, 186. "The very expresse saying of Plato in Phaedone." 
Hard to find in the Phaedo (where Socrates says only that the 
true philosophers are ever studying death, 67 E). A closer parallel 
is found in the Apology, 41 A: "Nay, if this be true, let me die 
again and again." 

xi, 195. " Tale of Hebe, that spilt a cup of it (sc. nectar), and 
stayned the heavens." Hard to find in our handbooks of classical 
mythology. 

xii, 11. " Virgils verse, Pan curat oues ouiumque magistros." 
Ed. ii, 33. 

xii, 40. " As Terence sayth, Qui tractant musicam, speking of 
Poetes." Phormio, Prol. 18. 

xii, 84. " All which skill in starres being conuenient for shep- 
heardes to knowe as Theocritus and the rest use." Cp. Theocr. 
Id. vii, 52-54; xiii, 25-26. 
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xii, 87. " The Romanes, who (as is sayd in Liuie) were so super- 
sticiously rooted in the same (sc. in the ' sooth of byrdes') that they 
agreed that euery Nobleman should put his sonne to the Thu- 
scanes, by them to be brought up in that knowledge." Perhaps 
this is based only on Livy, ix, 36, 3, " habeo auctores, vulgo turn 
Romanos pueros, sicut nunc Graecis, ita Etruscis litteris erudiri 
solitos, sed propius est vero," etc. 

xii, 88. "As the Poete sayth, Dea saeua potentibus herbis." 
Virgil, Aen. vii, 19. 

xii, Embleme. " Horace of his odes . . . boldly sayth, Exegi 

monimentum aere perennius, Quod nee imber edax nee aquilo vorax 

&c." This is a misquotation of Od. iii, 30, 1-3 : " Exegi monu- 

mentum aere perennius . . . Quod non imber edax, non Aquilo 

impotens," etc. " Ouid in the like, Grande opus exegi quod nee 

Iouis ira nee ignis, Nee ferrum poterit nee edax abolere vetustas, 

&c." Another misquotation, from Met. xv, 871-2 : " Iamque opus 

exegi, quod nee Iovis ira nee ignis Nee poterit ferrum nee edax 

abolere vetustas." 

W. P. Mustard. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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1. Goth, huzd ' 6t)o-avp6<;, hoard,' huzdjan ' Or)<ravpi£tiv, lay up 
tresure,' ON. hodd, OE., OS. hord, OHG. hort, etc. ar best explaind 
as a compound *quz-dho- 1 the first part of which may be compared 
with Skt. Jcosah ' Behalter, Vorratskammer, Schatzkammer,' and 
the second part derived from the root *dhe- ' put, place ' (cf. Walde, 
Et. Wb. 2 217 with lit.). For the use of *dhe- in such compounds 
compare Skt. ni-dhanam ' das Niederlegen, Aufbewahren ; Auf- 
bewahrungsort, Behalter ; Schatz, Hort,' nirdhih id., OBulg. obi-do 
' O-qo-avpos. ' Here also belongs Gr. Orjo-avpos 'receptacle tresure, 
storehouse,' which may be analyzed as *dheiid-uros: *dhetia ' de- 
posit, store': Av. -daiti- '& placing,' Goth, gadeds, OHG. tat 
' deed,' Gr. Oeo-is ' a placing, deposit,' etc. ; and *uros ' guarding ' : 
Gr. epvo-Oat. ' guard,' Skt. vrnki ' cover, inclose,' Goth, ivarjan 
' wehren,' OHG. warn ' ware, article of merchandise,' etc. 

2. OE. heope ' hip of the dogrose,' OS. hiopo ' thornbush,' OHG. 
hiufo, etc. correspond in form with Russ. cubu (*qeub-) 'schopf/ 



